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UR great national voluntary welfare organ- privileged leadership in national voluntary 
izations face a serious public relations fare organizations. The public will not play . 
problem. It has been obvious for some time that unless it also receives recognition. 
Lo survive, such organizations must secure the In public relations activities of these orga 
participation of vast numbers of people on a broad zations, there should be substituted for pr 
democratic basis. Money raisers are keenly aware emphasis on the names of letterhead elites a 
of the problem. At the same time, they fear lest society page philanthropists, emphasis on ne Wilh 
the interest and support of wealthy and socially worthy events, centering around social servi 
yrominent individuals will decrease if there is and with stress on new names and faces. 
active leadership from all groups, in these or- The problem can be solved in an evoluti 
ganizations. ary Way. A first step is to invite interested mena iT 
ee a a - tne side resentative of all or . a oer 
National welfare o1 ranizations, to function women, representative Of ail groups, to the boa 
, ’ : , ' ty , KS 
effectively, must be run by the people as well as of all national social welfare societies. ‘The 
for the people. Both the financial support of the should be no privileged groups from which lead The Il 
many and their active leadership are essential. ers for social service are selected. 
iia 
‘Too many present day sponsors and directors National voluntary welfare organizat Films 
dislike broad democratic participation by others should assume the responsibility of blazing den May 
, , : ; - P ‘ ~~ io , = nee OSS-\ 
in the affairs of their organizations. ‘They are cratic trails for the U. S. A. If our great nation ss 
afraid to share leadership and authority with welfare organizations will lead the way, the pu! 
. ° . . ae. ; _ = j , nel 
representatives of every sector of our society. lic relations problem that is worrying our fungi 
[here is a growing public reseniment against raisers will be solved naturally and logically. 
I 
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, » Teale } ' +} , nh nr 
j ; , ployed in Italy, Admittedly the « impaign has f 


NORMAN ANGELI ( THAN DANIELS appointing. but allowance must be made for the effect of 
I FISCHER RI ‘HOLI SIEBI csieiciies va - si 4 Dinas aon ™ P I . ae 
inves in over-all strategy maa l enerat C 


. . 
J} ee a regrouping of forces. Again, some critics give insuf 


ut A : ——— - - ficient weight to the solid gains achieved by the conquest 
‘ weekly and copyricht 1944, in the U.S A } T) “> 7 ‘ : 
Fifth Ave., New York 8, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, of southern Italy. On the politi il side, it true. those 
] 1879, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., under the act 
ch 8, 1879. Washington Editorial Bureau: 318 Kellogg Building. gains have heen largely dissipate 1 by our per 
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( eks t German arm 1 
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R 1 be seriously weakened. Up to 
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( ; tim ) 1 up the lines 
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‘ f no if 
I 
for vas aw that any 
i ‘rs would 1 ‘ 
: 
< ta r to ft! lenaous str 5 
ce not all 
. 
1 ifter i Mr. Chur site of 
‘ ity pr a r OT re nN 
struction. and the pattern of post-war Britain is now 
i] o = en oe : 
But while almost everybody in Britain 
’ » 1 meni t - } 1 
accepts and applauds Mr. Churchill's war leadership, 
‘ , ; 
i majority, regard the most radical 
. »} t...IL : . 4 se falla<« e 
ne¢ i he can luce the bulk of his Tory followers 
; NT earn nt > 
idequate. Now the Prime Minister 
hac told ¢ r swallow my post-wa ry] } 
i) CTL r yU WaAlLlLUOW illy post War | ans or 


With a most critical period just 
to this ultimatum. 


On a vote of confid Mr. Churchill obtained a mayjor- 


’ | 
ity amply large enou to demonstrate that, on a show- 
flown, he can still call the Commons to heel. But the 
incident has created resentments which will probably 


be reflected in future by-clections. It will also increase 

the pressure on the left for a termination of the party 

truce, making it possible to develop and preach dis- 
I 


tinctive labor poli es. 


The NATI 


THE OFFICIAL DEADLINE FOR IMMIGRATION 


into Palestine under the White Paper passec 
] . R } . A; - 
leaving both British and Amer 


fo) 


night on March 31, 


policy toward the Jewish homeland in a state of 


plete confusion. Beyond making provision for J 


1 
} thal! it 


mmigration to continue untin Me ofiginat quo 


‘ 


75,000 has been filled, the British government has s] 
no indication of modifying its policy as laid dov 
the White Paper. No provision has been made, 


i 


no plans appear to be under way, for resettling the h 
dreds of thousands of Jews who may be freed 


as the United Nations armies march into Axis-d 
inated Europe. American policy is as obscure as the Br 
ish. The clarity seemingly achieved by President Roo 
velt’s forthright statement that ‘the American gover 
ment has never given its approval of the “White Pa 


of 1939” has been largely obliterated by his subsequ 


i 


- ‘ ? q | 
port of General Marshall’s contention that the 


should not be pressed now for military reasons. W 
the President unquestionably has great personal s 
pathy with the plight of the Jewish refugees, his 
luctance to take a definite position at this time adds 
general confusion. The President and the State De 
ment appear to have forgotten that both Britain 
the United States are committed under the 1925 
ment against excluding anyone from Palestine on gt 
nd 


of religious belief. anx 


’ 
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alter the mandate’s terms without our co! 


THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IN OKLAHOMA 
cial Congressional election appears to have | 
somewhat more significant than its summary tr 
ild suggest. While the Second Con 


sional District of Oklahoma has gone Republican « 


in the press wo 
once in the last twenty-five years, the Democratic 

of victory was only 385 in 1942. This year the s 
Republican candidate lost by a margin of more t 
3,500 votes, Of the many by-elections held in r 
months, the Oklahoma poll appears to have come cl 

to being a test of popular sentiment with respect to t 
Presidential election. All reports indicate that few 
any local issues were raised in the campaign. Both t 
candidates were lawyers, and both were from the same 
town. The Republican candidate chose to make the N 


oe 


Deal the chief issue, a challenge that was readily accept 
by the Democratic candidate. Both parties brought i 


—) 


from outside the district prominent speakers who empha- 
sized national issues. Under the circumstances the Dem 

cratic triumph can only be construed as a victory for the 
principles of the New Deal. While the Republican 
leaders have chosen to remain silent on the significance 
of the poll there are strong indications that it may pre- 
cipitate a complete shift in Republican strategy. Critt- 


cism of the Administration's blunders in domestic affairs 
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may be silenced in favor of an attack on its foreign Mr. Maverick’s irresponsible attack 


policy—which is much more vulncrable. tage of clichés must be deplored by es 


v1 lieves in progres obfuscation. He had better ; 
, nav HIeTiv fat yn the range or he will find himself in an “area 
A MILLIONAIRES’ LOBBY IS QUIETLY BUT — Sas sae oe oe ssi — , 
Hict’’ where the “social climat will be t 


to state iepisiatures a constitu- 


ic 


x3 


successfully peddiin 
tional amendment designed to give upper-t racket tax- 


ka 


ers permanent relief from bearing their due share of 


tional taxes, Alre idy some fifteen states have adopted rotective Concealment 


resé lution asking Congress to summon a convention 


: = Tata P , 
the purpose ol repealing tie Sixteenth Amendment, WO recent incidents make it easy t mae! 
} ] | ] ‘ leenre scftriyct + +} 4 7; | — , 
ch gave the federal government power to levy pro- wide pread GISHEUSE OF THE Olate LC Partin ; 
sive income taxes. In its place the resolution calis invoives Governor Veweys charge that the « 
"4 e } val < é ] *) > rite } ro er ¢ 
1 constitutional provision |:miting income and 1n- had asked the British censor to s Ippress | 4 
sci ae la — deanna sent to Amer new ners by American corres 
tance tax rates to a MaximumM OF 2) per ent save in 4} 
nal emergency. This resolution was introduced in ents in London, The other concerns « i 
NJ — ol } ere = Spain. Both rate the disit t not dk . 
e New York Assembly in February and was narrowly I i i i 
now it is before the New Jersey Legislature. si rin which Cn [ 


ts adv cates oF f i the New York D 171 Mir- cu I 1 i i WI h the ress ana tii | 


i¢ limitation would be a godsend to the Hearst occ Hi nswered the Dewey char 
which declare Chere is no concervable « i¢ s LOO per cent wr 1 Major 
r peace which V require t ing f re { n Leader McCor t ‘ I O rmat 
r cent of the peo | § incon Inis 1s a f { S ( H ( as < 
f misleadis pr 17anda b y use ) { I en ret Hi Ka 
r the me :mendme which is concerned with ul C1 
not the proporti ( the national! I nd | » Governor I : ’ 
1 taxes but the amount taken from ar rd of $ tary | 
S10 Irie if th immer. nent ere passe | a Hf f Re I Mcé TI & @ too § t f 
rd, who on an income of $1,000,000 must now — © | Bureau of New ¥ 
ird Ot $ UVUU.UUU would be charge | af fy st A ( Mr a | 
0. And with the contribution of the Henry | 5 P instances OF Obj¢ ns | \\ 
ed, it would be necessary to jack up that of the ington f by American correspor f + ( 
| lomatic « passed by the British « 


Does, who would hardly be consoled by a const1- 


il limitation of the tax on $1,000 per year to 
. ’ ‘ 
It is not surprising to find that the Committee for was held in W ngton to be too Irank a d 
Constitutional Government, headed by Frank Gannett, ic Amer or ¢ matic News HE 01 
millionaire publisher, is the organization trying to Ous at one ume he New York Times reporte 
( fil R 1 t it ty f r «ot } M ‘ ' or | 


ver this measure while popular attention is fixed 


fighting fronts. r , ' ; 
HE NATION VIEWS WITH ALARM THE When corre nts took tl i 
k made by Maury Maverick, chairman of the Smaller the ne vere told (1) that 
Plants Corporati on lengthy memoranda and oO f is of 1 
€ ¢ iS “ gobble f lang ive His el I tO t ( > tray ing th t 
{inat hat ‘anyone using the words ‘activation ( ie censorshit ‘ 
im} entation’ will be shot’ constitutes a gra n « ; and e ( f pr 
to th Xperts who ive l ) cal re to ress of cot f 
not to mention blinding reputations, out of tl t four pre 
bic, abracadabric words that Mr. Maverick c leaks, but ) t Aml lor 
He doesn't like “‘patterns,”” “‘effectuating,” taken up others in informal discus In t 
He doesn’t want to hear any more about these admissions, it 1s hard to f 
inting up” programs and “‘finalizing’”’ contracts that insistence that his position on censor 
from” district, regional, or Washington “levels.” ind clear.’ It is true that diplomacy ’ 
what would bureaucrats, Supreme Court fanciers, on in a goldfish bowl, but there would respect 
pedagogues—to mention only a few of the Larger for the Secretary if ! frankly 1 « ial 


Word Plants Corporation—do without such expressions: ing statements that will not bear scrutiny. 








We t 1 of ¢t State Department's 
A 
§ y f r $ the prot ve 
f f r i rrying in idemocrat 
i yD foreign Oil s f to Spain 
r > i i i 
T 
i vide a clear case. On fal ry 28 th epartment an- 
1 f Spanish ships with petro 
C 1 wal 
leum products for Spa id} beer pending 
, ' 
ra t nd ¢ ral relations f en 
, ? 
~ . | | | tat Lhe tat nt « d es 
} , } , } t vere 
} i i > | l . ( i ] lal V \ I 
t Op ap y Frat It was explained at the time 
i ii i 
‘ P | + I + 1 ¢ 
l ( ra ) l been receiving o1i trom 
l ted © ' from Venezuel y As] 
‘ ) TT ¢€ “1 1 1 ounce 
( ean sour 


But on March 4 the Philad 


bricating oil 


oe 
had been loaded for Spain at an East Coast port. Cen- 
i 


1] ~at } ? er x >! | 
uldn't permit the Record to say it was Phila- 


the theory that German subma- 


] t per] ips < 

r might } shipments for Franco. This brought 
r flood of unwilling confessions: (1) that the 
prev ; statement applied only to bulk shipments in 
t but sp had been getting “packaged” 
f m if 1s, and s from the United 
S bef t (2) that the State Department 
had de ly enough has not announced 
it) to apply ¢ February 1 embargo to “packaged 

, ’ ; % , 7 ‘ , » \ . oa 
goods as we is bulk shipments, but (3) that this 
t ly to export licenses already « tanding at 

J 
the t J e expla ns do not accord too well with 
th tement of January 28 that oil shipments to Spain 


had been “'suspended.’’ The State Department and Noah 
Webster do not seem to use words the same way. When 
the Chief Information Officer of the department was 
asked how many export licenses were outstanding, he 


said he didn’t think there were any but he wasn’t sure. 


We're not sure either—about that, or anything else 


the department tells us 
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Drafting 4-F's 


1% A dramatic reversal of policy, the House Military 


Affairs Committee has started work on a bill to draft 


n lischarged from the services, 4-I*’s, and possibly 
t! in the . re 9 ecernt) ] riliar L- 
se in the over-age group for essential Civilian Work. 
Herctofore t Military Affairs Committee has stead- 
- 1 all one . a F c. 

fastly opposed all s tions for using compulsion in 
the IVilia man-power ] roblem It was largely 
responsible for the setting aside, last fall, of the War 
M ver ¢ ms for diverting men from 
m™ cssecl 1] V to war r thr h th est I 
lishme of ‘“‘non-deferrab!l , s. But as the 
pressuf ror men in th rmed serv ha incre 4 





essential men in the war industries, the Army and Navy 


aqaepariments have a] 
ing the House committee of the necessity of at least 


) 
‘ 


modified civilian draft. 
Under the plan proposed by Under Secretary Patter- 
son, 4-F’s will first be given an opportunity to ake jobs 


in essential industry or agriculture at regular wage rat 


he jobs offered them 


os 


Those who refuse to a cept 
be inducted into the army and placed in labor battalions 
irmy pay. The essential justice of the proposal « 
hardly be challenged. It should eliminate the glaring 
unfairness of the present arrangement, under whi 
young men with minor physical defects are not only 
freed of the obligation of bearing arms but are permit 
ted to snatch choice jobs in promising lines of post-war 

endeavor, or, in a few startling instances, to earn 
salaries in such non-essential activities as professior 
baseball and football. 

It should be recognized, however, that the plan is a 
poor substitute, morally or practically, for natior 
service legislation such as has been advocated by the 
President, In testifying before the Military Affairs ¢ 
mittee both Mr. Stimson and Mr. Patterson, speaking for 
the War Department, made it clear that they preferre 
a universal man-power draft. While the conscripting 
of 4-F’s for civilian service is fair in that it provides 
equality of treatment within the eighteen-to-thirty-sev 
age-group, its unequal treatment of different age-groups 
and the two sexes is neither just nor logical. It is dit 
ficult to see why the obligation to support the war 
effort should be limited to males between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-seven when other adults are under 
no compulsion whatever, 

The omission of women from the proposed conscrip- 
tion plan is particularly illogical. Although millions of 
women have gone into war industries in the past few 
years, other millions are making no direct contribution 
to the war effort. These women constitute the greatest 
reservoir of potential war workers. There is no need to 
call on mothers with small children, on young girls 
or grandmothers; huge numbers of single girls and child- 
less married women are still available. The women’s 
branches of the armed services have found it impossible, 
however, to fill their requirements by appeals for volun 
tary enlistments. Many of the jobs in war industry that 
are being vacated as a result of Selective Service demands 
could readily be filled by women if there were adequate 
machinery for drawing them in. After more than two 


years of experimentation with “voluntary” measures, it 
is evident that the available sources of labor cannot ! 
fully utilized without some form of conscription While 
it is encouraging to find that Congress has at last awal 
ened to the seriousness of the man-power situation, 


the proposed remedy has all the faults of the hasty 


improvisation that it is. 


The NATION 


parently been successful in persuad- 
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American Labor Pains 


By FREDA KIRCHWEY 


x ? : i. ct _, - nt } mince D 
NE of the first engagements of the coming Pres 
' 
dential campaign has been fought and decided in 
Jew York. By a large majority the left wing of the 


4 


American Labor Party in that state has captured the pariy 


rganization: the right wing has withdrawn an 
i } - hath 
to press 1s deciding whether or not to start a | O 
i 


own. The issue dividing the two groups was not o 
. i 

surface a campaign issue at all; both lefts and righ 

edged to fight for the reelection of Mr. Ro 


1 Mr. Wallace. The issue was the control of the } 


Communists and near-Communists. T retreatit 
t wing charges that the victory of the left has estal 
1 such control: the left denies it. 

The struggle is an old one, but a new element was 
ted by the intervention of the C. I. O. Political 


yn Committee headed by Sidney Hillman. Mr. H 


willin t nerat witt lef ler f 
willin ss to cooperate with left ele 
] h + 1 wh 1 re waging a | 
i ne fi l ers WilO ere waging 
ithout th vandicap. They cl 
r since the Communist Party had been forced off t 
aiiot tas mbers had been “colonizin 


+ Par be n rs intended to ta . 
L. P.. converting it to their own uses. To prevent t 
eae ee Pee se eee ae 
it Wing ins t must « rol the party n 
t-wing leaders attacked Hillman’s alliance with th 
as a repudiation of his own past convictions ar 
a Ee Se ee aE oe 
LMJLICY in aeaiins’s W n simiiar elements 1n si i 


ited Clothing Workers 
Hillman countered with the arcument that the C. I. O 
itical Action Committee could hardly be expected t 
Ce 


run by men charged with Communist sympathi 


O. unions out of the race even tf some of them 


denied, however, that the election of the left-wing 
te would increase the power of the Communists: on 
contrary he insisted that the A. L. P. stood a better 
nce of avoiding out-and-out Communist control by 
pting the cooperation of the Political Action Com- 
ee and the unions which supported it, He based his 
umpaign on a strong appeal for united labor and progres- 
action in behalf of the New Deal and Mr. Roose- 
t's reelection. But unity was not furthered by Mr. 
Iman’s efforts. The fight was a bitter one; long-stand- 
factional lesions were widened, personal rivalries 


entuated. The major split in the ranks of labor was 


I 
re sharply defined. 

The Nation has believed from the beginning that 
man should have kept the Political Action Commit- 
out of this struggle for power in the American Labor 
tty. His arguments for intervention were strong in 


but weak in political and human terms. He knew 
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nis which will strengthen the enemies of the peop! 


The NATION 


id country for the rest of the war and the period of re 
hat struction. To try to defeat reaction in the coming . 


ing tion is the only legitimate concern of progressive n 


is and women. Communism is not an issue; reaction is | 
Lis issue. We hope most earnestly that the right-wing 

in New York will be able to rise above their 
pointment and bitterness and steadfastly avoid an 
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Reply to the “Saturday Evening Post™ 
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The Cartel Cancer 1 
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BY I. 


F. STONE 


, / , wart] 1. sw ll aes . . 

n, Mar ) Let us begin with the final sentence of the passage | 
} , ) 74 + ] ‘ } : - + Lite ] ss 

the Saturday quoted at the beginning of this letter. “In other wor 


Evening P 


n of Americas 


the Post says, “we are supposed by a considerable gr 


ins to be fighting to destroy in Germany 


kind of economic setup we defend in America.” T 


eer 


glance appear conclusive and crushing, ! 
is really irrelevant. We may not be fighting to dest 
capitalism in Germany, but we are certainly not fig! 
to maintain it. We are fighting to destroy the Ger: 
threat to ourselves. And in making the peace we 
be concerned with only one thing 


Ly 


- helping to br 
birth a Germany we shall not have to fight again 
I think the editors of the Saturday Evening Post. 


ore ha ’ red +} tahlicl ’ : 
agree that we encouraged the reesiaDlisnment OF ca 





ism in Germany after the last war. I think tl 


@ Sb 1 FF . 
the republ ‘ { not h fallen and Hitler v 
‘ 1 ° : | 1 
not have come to power. I think they would 
i 


if Hitler had not come 

p _ . I 
After Hitler is defeated, are we to restore capital 
Germany and run the risk of le 


ably be no war in Europe today. N 


ing much the san 
quence of events r¢ peat its 
question. 

Now let us look at the first sentence of the pa 
I have quoted from the Saturday Evening Post. It 
“free enterprise” in the mind of the reader wit 
German “industrial system.” We are still fort 


enough to have large areas of free 


nhere 
re ITe enterpris in A 
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can ca LiISTI Di if terpris was I ver \ 
| ] ? Le Bel ‘ 1 
ideal of German capitalism. There wasn’t muc] 
I 
) 1 
rpf \; ly DE re Hit , and there 
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I of it to | § 1s not D l e Ol Nat 
+ ] | 
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national socialist, in the literal meaning of 


than Huey Lor 


ig intended to make every Amer 


king. There is less free ente rprise because, with 


cratic checks removed, the great trusts, comb 


cartels of the Reich have waxed stronger, gob! 
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nmunism to help them in the second. ihey have 
rh , ] : A _ —R oss ¢ ee 
g potential allies in Ameri and Bri rst 
y the corporations 4 n property if e 
l id second, among Vrtl 1dustr Op 
s in internatienal cart reements. ihese « 
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ners stand to benef \ enhanced onopoly 
] 
fr or Weir Ol 1 (set i na y oO 4 
] stand by them. Ons f the propo 5 already 
rorward ¢ ya dist Y red corpo! ni vet 
mat American concerns be made ‘trustees’ for the 
' a : — ee a = 
erty of ti r cartel p ners in the Reict This would 
' 15, lwantag nro no hem fram 
e an OD us aavantapge Protec ng em irom 
zation 
— ae ; P siecle 
his 1s not merely a moral 1 lem. Jt ts a problem 
ternational security. 7 ’ German interests 
. a } a aac ++} 
e unable to end unemployment in the Reich without 
itorship and war. Ther » reason to belrer that 
ae Se, ee ee, nee ren 
ndot ter a ( 1 ti Price 1 ( ue dim 
: 
s for the rv offer 1 pr id a new 


' esis! : ae 
e at world domi We know what they did to 


tring American producti y cartel agreements bi 


this war, and it would be folly to give them a 


o do it again. They are our enemies, as deeply 
t rmofr +] sc the ¢ rmoor nalatarr Chall 
as permanently as ine ; ial miuiimal naii Wwe 


them in power? Or shal! we give the t-u 
f the Reich’s gagged working class a char 1 
away? And by nationalizing the great combi: 
giving the small business man and farmer a ch 


ree enterprise in a mixed economic system, estab- 


a Reich that can achieve prosperity without } lunder 
its neighbors? I ask the editors of the Saturday Eve- 


Po I 
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which course offers the better chance that ous 
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not have to fight Germany again. 
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years ago, and his name is entered again, with the powe 


Villkie Against the Goas 


BY WILLARD SHELTON 


f \ onsin pi f nich 
\ 1 |} fo this appears 4 ; 
experict 1 observers here will venture a flat pr 
diction regarding the fate of Wendell L. Willkie. Yet 
' . ’ r » 
it is ir t his campaign has made an impact, and it 
+] ae ee 
is important to understand—whether he wins or loses 
the extraordinary experiment he has attempte 1 in the 
heart of the s lled isolationist Middle West. 
The practical politicians would have said, in advance, 
that for W e to stake his hopes on Wisconsin was 
quixotic, perverse, and a mug’s game. The La Follette 
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rt of Secretary of State Fred Zimmerman. The 


s; population is heavily Germanic in origin. The 
sm ] | + ] + ’ 

190 Tribune circulates widely. The anti-isolationist 

Y/;111 } ]¢ - mer 

ment is split between Willkie himscif and former 


en of Minnesota, now a naval oflicer with 


In the face of these handicaps and this conf 
Will has 1 1 throughout the state « of th 
most fant Presidential « IMmpaigns in American hi 
tory. He has hit the towns and countryside with the per 

ial zeal of the old-time circuit rider on the glory trail 
With terrible earnestness—and the phrase is used advis- 

ly—he has at once attempted the almost irre oncilable 

ks of reforming the Republican Party and asking rank- 

1-file voters to intrust him, in spite of all the venomous 
opposition to him, with the party's leadership. 

He has s ight to persuade the people, } izzled by 
intense propaganda calling him a New Deal stooge, that 
he is a ‘real Republican’’ who disagrees with ‘‘almost 


policy’ of the Administration in power, but who 


criticized the bleak G. O. P. record in 


rress. And he has never once yielded to the tempta- 


talk dirty politics against Roosevelt's war leader- 
nt out of his way to re] 


rn tactics of Harrison Spangler, who had chortled 


udiate publicly the 


ully that the G. O. P. would gain votes from the 


nistration’s Irish and Polish policies. 


is deliberate defiance of his enemies, his determina- 


speak his mind plainly on delicate issues were 
le. He chose a strongly German area for 


h asserting the necessity of waging war against 


‘ av i 4 i \ i 
spokesman, he departed from his intended speech t 
out a warning that any Republican candidate in 
by Colonel McCormick would inevitably go dow 
def He continued with ruthless insistence to d: 
the nple fundamental issues of war and peace. W 
a moral fervor almost passionate in its intensity he s 


to re-create the Republican Party in his own imag 
what he considers the only effective instrument of | 
leadership in American democracy. 

How has Wisconsin received all this? It is notabl 
es have been the plain citizenry—d 


sober middle-class farmers and tow nspeople, who n 


have been more entertained by the circus ban 
of the ordinary political speech, but who have I: 


intently to Willkie’s cu tomary extemporaneous 


if abstract, issues. They went 
y thoughtfully, trying to sens 
quality of this strange candidate and weigh the 


c } Jif + sien ) nih ly yA ] c r ne! 
of his direct appeal: “Help me, please help m« 


days it began to show sig: 
yygan the local party le: 
who had not troubled to conceal their hostility, 
nout that was rewarded 
one of the most effectir peeches of the campaigi 
Waukesha a _ previousl, 


jumped nimbly for the band-wagon and belatedly | 


rt 


idifferent county chairt 


1 


, ; ; 
the privilege of introducing the chairman of the n 


ing. In Miiwauke where Dewey four years ago 
fewer than a thousand people, Willkie had four th 
in his audience, and he improved the occasion by 
fully saving a meeting which the chairman had halt 
platform bungling 
Yet even in Milwaukee the people's confusi 


trayed itself. Willkie began an ironical analysis of 


familiar complaint that we need a President who 
“look after America,”’ as Stalin and Churchill look after 
Britain and Russia. The audience began to applaud— 
and Willkie had to hurry to make it clear that he did 
agrce with this corrupting misstatement of the issues 
The a 
virtually identical with those made by liberal Democrats 
and not who are sick of official trafficking » 
Badoglio and disgusted by Administration timidity 09 
The argument is difficult for a Repub! 


i ¢ 


nomination from people accustomed 


saults he launched against the New Deal » 
partisan % 
the home front 


can seeking the 
a more partisan attack—particularly when the candidate 
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his audiences sitting on their 
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PHILIP BLAU 
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ed, at least theoretically, by t | No mat Voters must find, well val f 
_ - > - ~~” > + } ) 
how cood a President we may choose, he 1s ineft ent methods of ifa ter lidat ) 
; he has a Congress with which he can work, ficht for ne infos , 
. L = = oa iT ' 
iT [ [ overweening unicss he can D { ] | ed T f 
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| bh <4 > that supplies a high type ol B vy tod > A or , 
) 1 
in-like criticism. Recent Conpresses ha O ’ te not 1 for — 
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able men and passed me res to avert di ( } H 





t lose for comfort. The first I I e A ( 

it ver ke the fate of our al s and th vard of one of then t () f Gar 

. e outcome of the war, depended on one vote in r. Al] these men happened to be nor 
; H of Representatives. The present Congress has though none of them voted 

ed the greater part of eleven million men ntly. So far as the r f the story goes, th , 
7 4 { women in uniform. It has refused to vote an ade- as well have been Republicans, or adhere 
ut tax bill, and it has often yielded to pressure groups party. From t var the talk drifted to p ] 

inflation. It has also failed to oppose the Admin- veloped that none of the men liked the wa e 
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ress 1 iS it oO! Or the men as l 
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Lo i . iow the county irman/? 


} } 4] at 1 1 } — 
I do nly one in the group who had eve 
nm active in politics—he was a precinct commiutteeman 
| y q 
I was talki to him the other day. He knew that a 
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few remaining democracies 
in X before the name 
Doakes or Sam Soakes. If 


we vote for 


: “a 
we like joe § 


ume better, or because our precin ymmitte n here 
Is us that ] 1S and fel] wr be i e | e 
shat a i . F ee 
earn 1 ] l s to our lod I 1e@ oFre il ) 
rf vot ! tner party w 10x itn Y r 
P f Another o y in vill take ice 
Novet Out of this ; several hundred men 
vill \ rton to form a Congr sup- 
ae 
‘ 1 ' 
Well , p 
f 1 > at ii¢ O | M I 
lid Congt n will prol y 
) 1 5 to 1er y § ] 
, ¢ | r y ] rr tions +] farm 
= ; . r vor 1 | it e ib , ~ 
I for a Then one of 
ee ; ; 
1: “It They're asking us to « 
ru l ) ry [ ? € thy | ) W ¢ ou rnt to 
wv stand for. Why let the machine hand- 
ick th fr Vhy mn them to come here to 
af = . © cnect 
ix I JUCSI .) 
| t it on 
uf ill our meeting? 
\V/1 ; } ’ ‘ Py _— . fF Avriesty 
Why 1 ill it the Democratic Forum? The forum 
lea has ccessful on the radio. It's the modern 
TTT , ‘ f } town meetir 7 
] i I nm Ing 
_ } x y _ ’ . man ’ 
A week later about twenty men and women—farn 
| 7 . . e« e , 
rs, workingmen, | rofessional men, housewives, a grocer, 
| | ° 
1¢ local station agent—assembled in the Gambier com 


ives ; 


ttee s invit 


nity center to plan the meeting. They constituted them- 


ommiuttee itic Forum. and ele 


uttee for a Democr: 


o-chairmen a college professor and a bookkeeper. 
Both the Democratic candidates accepted the com 
ind announcements of the forthcom- 


by 


iwmio0n 


irculated small boys to all the 


y meeting were 


in luding those of Rep iblicans as 
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yt 
f f members of the committee. , 
+ ~ 9 pentiy 
re 1 < 1g r candidates we kr . 4 
t 
id the announcement in part. ‘To 
en 
, 
| rf ‘ } ‘ ~ re 
g Cong just as important as anythin a 
' , ] ] ~ + * o4 + V7 } : 
lians can do to he 1c war effort. We need a 
Ri i lich We can Of den iat il will ha 
( rage to upon us the sacrifices necessar 1: 
i maciti 
:] ] 1 r tor sor th ou I] t oO f t 
“ Al 4 Var Ciro! dlc Wii hit oO mi r i" “ iar 
a ia 
rr a he ; ' } oc ’ ! 
me 1en the war begins to pinch, and that it will 
I STs 
+l, 1 1 Z t. on ‘ m + 
the px We also wa en with the wisdom to 
Lott A r ‘ nm +} 1 = 
i| [ merica wnen the War 1s over iN 
iN 
ry ek, eee eis _ 4 > . a, ee 
[he first public meeting of Ohio Democratic I oe 
a ’ ’ al 7 = bd Y : ee 
No. 1 was held in the auditorium of the Gambier | . 
! ] . nveni| ee oe > A 1+} _ 
school 1 the evening of july 17, 1942, Although ; , 14 
+h ey mat ee oon OT : aad _—— - 
thermometer registered in the nineties, about 125 


{ mminity wht . $9... =n ? 
n a community which usually casts 


fey vote 4 4 
The two Congre nal candidates spoke for fif ; 
ninutes each, and afterward, for an hour and a ha ‘ 
bers of the audience addressed questions t, 
1 


speakers. They asked for their views on the conduct es 





he r ] a : ra' : nn 
of the ir, O yn, on taxation, on the governm 
] } r ] form ¢ + ‘ c mt ¢ + 
Lap I s, on the issue of interna Th 
. ¢ } net } r ¢ 
: var reconstruction. If a 
| e ] to p his questioners 
{ 
; aN 
mered away i they found out whether |! a 
lodging the e or had genuinely failed to 1 eerie 
; mind be f Jack of adequate information. sie 
> , 7 7 ? 
It wv evi 1udiet did not expect et ies 
orima 
] ‘ , i 
11d ( rm orton uli the an VICE 
\ 
} Rit} 1 eon Se aed 
ta Du 1 i WIS O 1earn ii nonest a l \V/} 
7 
geous he was 1n , what was general | 
i [ 1 Cf i } gq ns ofr thn lay now r iffi 
ee, a a ee ae = ees ¥ eas 
NINnkKin iC lad <« i DOW Irective a spe sizing 
te 
. 1:1 1 n e A+ } —_ 4 } ty ‘ 
Vas LIKE to pe 1n Ci NPTess At in ena ol tn il crati 
ratic 
r oe »L- 2 ’ 
he was no longer just Joe Doakes to them. ee 
'—— ay a ee the first forur 
Jne OF tne i ican resuits OF the frst Orun in 
that there was a record Democratic vote in Gambi itcail 


in off-year primary, although the vote in the rest of must | 
state, and in the nation, was one of the lightest woleé 
history. After the primary, the Democratic voter only 
Gambier united behind their party’s candidate, held cul 


1 worked at the polls to get out - 
Day. The November, 1942, el 
was, of course, a Republican landslide in Ohio a: 
the Middle West generally. But the 


: ; 
ther meeting, 


an 


x ; 


vote on Election 


politicians of 

district observed that Gambier and the surrounding t 

ships were the only communities in Knox County that = 

gave a majority to the Democratic Congressional 

date. It seemed that democratic methods, with a small 
Party - A 


politics had succeeded in ge 


vote, whereas the professionals had failcd. 


might help the Democratic—or the Republican 
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s in active party politics 1 izens who 
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would keep 01 
. ‘ t 
Jon-partisan forums have the ice. But 








The Democratic Forum movement has alread 
id. Inquiries to he o form similar forums 
been received from ts as far from 
M d and Texas. In sm communities, wh« 
ipers Live even | Sa } nN to tl ( mor 


tions than in the cities, and in the South, where the 
ee Se ee a le aa ok 
ify 1S tn rea Ci 4 ] i¢ roOrums are specially 
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‘ X aa a 
} } c ] } 5 rot roe Ala 
ule the founders of Ohio Democ: Forum No. 1 
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ul late with omer i ms, ney insist Ol 
zing certain cautions. The forums must be kept demo- 
ic with a small d@. If they are controlled by an in- 
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wublic meetings. The forum, moreover, sh 
rpanized by citizens who do not seek office as 
no other personal ax to grind. Alth h pe 
be circulated and debated at meetings, the for 





policy. And it should not officially back 

‘3 y¢ | | rit ah ino + ot] owl mr ) 

i sni f a nearing tO ali V it 
s, within the limits of the audience's enduranc 


man’s discretion. For its chief function 


il education of the electorate and the car 
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Jack and the Jackpot 
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spent th isands of dollars in 1 t 
in effort to prove that his Jack and 
any 1s tectering on the \ re OF Dank 
5 S often as \X id ik 

hile he « rs s hat less ground than Mrs. 
) vel : ) t what f 
global di 
Ja ) ida retar $18.2 St ‘ 
work, is pr the country’s best-known champion of 
e i« r r i ) ry h } 
statement. The Cleveland plant, where workers are 
LS und extra-curricular employee 
be its af ) i 1 tha makes old-lin indi trialists 
1 me famous for two things—production 
und pr Sir Jack came into contact with the hard 
facts of rent controls there is a question 
whether the emphasis on the second has not outstripped 
the und SIS | 1 on the first. 
When 1 t ; Bill Jack spoke last month in the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington at a dinner to which 
he had invited the members of both houses of Con- 


gress, he carried to a dizzy peak a campaign that must 
i i 

num stir uneasily in his g e. Arouments 

lum Stir uneasily in nis grave. ArZumencs 

» whether the people's representatives 


equaled or were outnumbered by planted “‘cheer leaders” 


n dinner. The debate is pointless. Suffi- 


cient Repr sentatives and Senators attended to make the 


stunt a success. It drew the nation’s attention from a 


global war to Jack's private war. With his feet planted 


firmly on the glorious heritage of American free enter- 


prise and his head in the stratosphere of a new industrial 


| hilosophy, he has ¢ hallen red the army and the navy and 


he whole damn government,” whose pric adjustment 


dure he calls dictatorship 


The war began when an army price board which re 


negotiated the company’s contracts last year decided that 
Jac 1 Heintz should refund to the government S1,- 
$0, which was considered excessive profit on sales 


f airplane-starter assemblies and automatic pilots to the 


, 1942. Since the company already had paid 

tax f $5.250.01 the total amounted to a round 
OOO ) | ; som interest 

Jack reacted ftly, He stood, like Foch in 1918, and 

t | ince My center is giving way, my right ts 

1 | { 1 trusted associate. “Excellent! I 





KARL KEYERLI 


BER 

d sport shirts and exuberant pliraseolog 
> too big for the man—carried 
> began to speak on all the |! 


ommerce rostrums east of the Rockies 


guest of men who on woked askance at his revolut 

manufacturing methods. Nearly fifty leading n 
papers blossomed out this winter with company advert 
ments denouncing the renegotiation of war contracts 
1 g support for the fight against the statute 


Jack launched a stock-selling scheme through wl 


employees pledged future earnings to the company, « 


levelander to chortle: ‘My Gawd, now Jac! 
rencgotiating his associates!’’ And finally he drew f: 
secret drawer his master-plan, a turning mover 
around the Congressional flank, with enfilading elocut 
e starters still rolled out—there is a company 
about that | >) 

its voluble president. So m 


about the 


concern and 


roving reporters prowled through the place that 

Digest and General Hershey's Selective Ser 
were weighing the advisability of opening branch off 
in the lobby. “We call it the 
Jack and 


writers from Cleveland through the smoke-filled ¢ 


milk run,’’ observe 


Heintz public ations man who drives v 
hoga Valley to Bedford, home of the main plant. 


The stories of the fabulous war-born industrial w 


derland which formed the background for Jack’s fight o 


renegotiation both complicated the issues and red 

them to human and tangible terms not often found 
what are likely to be referred to as soulless corporati 
Jack uprooted his infant Jack and Heintz concern w 
he encountered labor trouble in California a few y 
ago, and moved to Cleveland. Somewhere in the pro 


relations philosophy which he termed “industrial huma 


ism,”’ and gave his workers wide freedom on the | 


] 


while keeping an oddly tight checkrein on their liv 
that he brought his experiment to full fl 


, 


The fact 
at atime when government orders poured in on his ne 


organized company may have been a coincidenc 
any rate it was opportune, because most of the answ 


he had found seemed to involve money—gobs of it 


Jack and Heintz was organized late in 1940 wi 
$100,000 capital in the name of four men. Withi: 
ir, while the nation rushed to rearm, it acquire 


1 $20,000,000 backlog of orders, and last year 1t 


more than $100,000,000 worth of business. In 1941 


bet 


but they no longer kept pace with the sto: 


a lot of answers. He introduced a new lab 


4s 


thy 
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April 8, 1944 


led 


a 
aiviadea 


a $650,000 Christmas bonus, and new 


800 associated wrists. From an orig- 


company 
a 


, hy t Ke nm 
\ i1¢€ LKACU Uli 


1] 30, the associates have multiplied to a present strength 
7,600. They are housed in a $3,500,000 plant—or 


, , , 1 , 
nts DULUT and equi »ped by the governments 


flice and cafeteria furniture. Out of the federal 
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ao h y} wk and enh . sttinn lict ; 
pay Drought Jac k and Heintz a waiting list of 


15,000 applicaats for jobs at a time when the Cleveland 
nan-power situation was getting very tight. It w 
ltopia on an eighty-four-hour week, as it sometimes was 


ired by awed writers. But it paid off in high produ 


4 ‘4 i t 

per man. Over the plant flies an army-n I 
nant 
In it rules a martinet in mufti who sometimes n 


workmen wonder about that new-fangled factory 


emocracy. They call the boss Bill when he stops at their 
hes, but if they are not true to their wives or don’t 


- 5 } r bt matinen 
cars in the neat pat n 


! > 
IK their 


public reprimands, “Either a man pla 
I i I 
| ’ S b | , 
or he won't be an associate long,” is a Jack dictum 


uch brought some sotto voce responses that the re- 
roll would take 


yee by sme icss en 


pan on 
Lil¢ pay 


rer t.:an the firing of an emp! 


val of an associate from 


tened industrialist. 


Through a microph yne on his desk Jack toils tirelessly 


rale. He boasts that he 


build up his associates’ mx 





ks not twelve but twenty hours each day, and at any 





om over the loud 


Jay or night, his voice may b 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
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t irther the common purpose of the ] e 1€ 
Ir Irn tae | pie are W KIf with TVA ma : 
1 in a region of feudal enmities well ed as 
kans of thi s; continent, they are working together 
J ! ] ] 1] 1 +} thar 
ead of TVA Mr. Lilienthal well knows the etiort 
+1 ‘ j r } ‘ P +} A } rite 
to smooth Out differences Detween tM hority $ 
— at | ] tot } | | rencie ind 
perts, between federal, state, and local agencies, an 
' 1 {Ft ne ) 
labor and business interests. But as a Jeffersonian 
} J  g r} t ry) ft wy ’ +} f mn ¢ of 
ne fi tiy sees aS most umMportant tne IncvrIoOnNINg I 
’ ? 
nity groups which bring together a half-dozen or a 
] + + 
re farmers to demor ate better methods farmin 
ng. Jefferson's unit of government was not state or 
district or County, but the ward—a radius no wider 
}  _—, ] . ] rc -_— ] r 
schoolboy’s legs could trudge. Today our nearest 
1 to the Jeffersonian plan is in the grass-roots ‘area 
J I 
ions” in the valley 
\ Lilienthal note [VA's self-effacement in foster 
‘ : stl , 7 os 
iction has lost the Authority some credit to waich 
1 i ‘ - 1 .., . sche 
entitled: and it may be true that had this book boasted 
+ } . men? Loermmemem P n ny 
A's war-time achievement iluminum for so many 
1 oe } . > oo 4 | 
»y MucN sMOKeICSS powacer and dehydra ed 100das— 
] 1 ! ‘ 
t mean sre to those who ask only to win the war 
’ . , ‘ ] 
lys ii level B C ivi AMen Nai has cnosen to wrile a 
‘ 3 ; 
portant boo out hard human problems. He 
} ] f > | 
; method, means as well end; he says truly that 
| H 1] } d ary eat 1! i | 
sical job will be done. If not demo y, it will 
i ie ede eeeencwan = ae eae 
€ in an anti-democratic W i Willi DE Gone perhaps 
: c1 ‘ 
Lil yrou!l Or hnuyg e private corporations controling 
} 
, 
( try s resources; or by a tight Ciigue Of politicians; 


t ’ 

e this responsibility. 
K€ (tals fre I NS Kh 
nd now that even the Saturday Evenime Post approves 

A 


VA's war-time efficiency, wouldn't it seem time to end the 
ght against it? Instead, the battle goes on. Immediately 


e publication of this book Mr. Lilienthal as chairman 
signed a that under the M 


Kellar amendments pending, and since passed by the Senate, 


LVA, as it 


’ 


TVA directors warning 


has been constituted, would cease to exist 
Such is the McKellar hold on jobs 
Tennessee that a carpenter going to work on a cour ~ 


inion card, a thumb- 


LY ngress May so act 
ol had to carry, along with his 
the Senator. It was 
TVA’s 
hired by 


The House may be wiser: Mr 


ked letter to prove his support of 


h to expect that McKellar 


me employment of 


would tolerate 


some 40,000 workers 


nation, not patronage. 


lity 


enthal notes that “‘it is now ‘good politics’ for political 





caders themselves, in the Tennessee Valley, to urge that 


poutics be kept out of TVA.” But House leaders include 
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History and Fact 
A SHORT 
farriott. Oxford University Press. $: 


“F STANDING among historians went 


HISTORY 


rank very high, for he \ : 

nurslings of Clio (this 1s a t of Oxor l )B I 
con ib] ol lef tl in his y¢ H $ ¢ 1 i ) 
He | onsistent vent y 

the ancient phrase Funny without | \ 

Unfortunately, history is not fun. It deals with fa 

And Sir John handles his facts with lofty indiff n te 
sequel Or a racy My st of iw 1 Io 
ibstantial add n. He was bombed \ f y 


NO 
FINER 
NEEDLE! 


Turn the volume up to re- 


, ' 
lease all the full, giorious 
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tone you want to hear. No 
needle noise or scraping of 
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design elimi 
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bration. 
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THE NATION Has Moved 


Editorial and business offices of The 
10 Vesey 


The new phone 


Nation 
now occupy the entire tenth floor a 
Street, New York City 

number is BArclay 7-1066. Please dit 


communications, review books, and adver- 


tising material to this address 


Vat 1012 
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Cross WORD PUZZLE BOOK 
55 Brain Busters 


By Jack Barrett 


The Nation’s Puzzle Expert 





A book of really puzzles, 
unique for their tantalizing quality, and for their 
unusual, witty and provocative definitions. Some of 
these puzzles have appeared in The Nation over 


the past eight months; others are new. 


intelligent crossword 


Size €'% by 8'4, 128 pages. Price $1 Post-paid. Published by 
( wn Publishers, New York. 


Barrett puzzlers say: “Supernaturally clever” 





‘Masterpieces of ingenuity”—“Their wit 


and humor make them first-rate entertain- | 
ment’—“Delightful and stimulating”—*“The 
whimsical definitions are both fascinating and ! 
amusing’’—“‘Clever mental gymnastics’—“I 
ean find no others like them”’—‘“Delightfully | 
different”’—“The best puzzles that have ever ! 
naddened me”—“These are undoubtedly the } 
best Crossword Puzzles the universe has thus | 
far produced”—“A mental Tonic.” 
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For You and Your Friends— 


Order your copies directly from THE NATION 
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The NATION Apt 
boy must have left legitimate heirs in the city of York 
it would have been wise to consult them. 

The jacket and the introduction to the American edi: 
promise us a comparative study of political institutior 
the two countries. This would have been of capital 
In actual fact, this 
which tells us that the old French Parlements did not 


$ practically limited to half a 


spond to the English Parliament. This contribution to kr 
edge is not cheap at $2.75. 

The following, however, might be well worth the 
price: ‘‘M. Blum probably interpreted aright the sentis 
of most Frenchmen in basing his foreign policy upon | 
But allianc 

. England, moreover, had no wis! 


alliance with England. e with England meant 


intervention in Spair 


in the French commitments to the | 


become ‘avolved 
Entente, still less to the Franco-Soviet alliance. France 
ious to retain English friendship, might have been 


to cut herself free from her eastern commitments, bu 


with England. |} 


The circle in | 


in exchange for a firm military alliance 
a vicious circle in French 


diplomacy was not very virtuous either. 


diplomacy.” 


England had won her ‘masterly game”: France 
choice but to follow English leadership. The quality 
leadership comes out pretty clearly in Sir John’s sum 
I can hardly imagine the French placing themselves 
ALBERT GUE! 


such “trustceship” again. 





Cartoons Old and New 


CARTOON CAV ALCADE. Edited by 
Simon and Schuster. $3.95. 

F THE comic may be defined in part as the recog: 

of the grotesque clash between personal desire and social 


Thomas Cr 


restraint, then the change in the American humorous cart 
during the past half-century may be said to be in the de 

of awareness of our inhibitions. That increasing awarenc 
so richly illustrated in Mr. Craven's anthology, is graphi 
fected in the change from impersonal to personal 

aa 


ols. The exuberance of the old cartoon has yi 


the nervousness belonging to that uneasy stage when sop! 
cation has moved in on the mind but has not yet 
1 establishing a modus vivends with the finicky emo 
hink of the early comic strips: Opper’s Hap} 
Alphonse and Gaston, Getting Square with Maud; o: 
randpa, Nervy Nat, Mutt 
hobos, rust 


Katzenjammers, Foxy G 
The characters are comic types—brats, 
mmigrants—whose freedom from conventions was /* 





ridiculed and envied, and about whom just et 


wn to assure a feeling of good-humored 


[hese types were human only in their actions, which \ 
gesture, facial ex 


and economy of line. Most 


exaegerated by every possible means 
sion, prowtd movement, 
nificant of all, they exhibited the violent operation 0! 
comic justice, which meted out rewards and punishn 
according to laws that were a travesty of social laws, as wé 
an ironic comment on their futility. 
The old cartoons delineate the last preat period of tre 
‘a 


mendous physi al activity. The required comic release, th 





fore, had to be as active, direct, and generic as the external 
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killa 





ire not 
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S. HUROK’S Fabulous Season of 


4 RUSSIAN BALLET 


Saya by the BALLET THEATRE 
Dy mos MARKOVA «© DOLIN «+ GOLLNER 
Af EGLEVSKY + CHASE + KAYB 
LAING * TUDOR + PETROFF 





featuring Agnes de Mille's ‘‘TALLY-HO"’; 
Argentinita's "AMOR BRUJO":; Jerome 
Roobins' ‘FANCY FREE''—oand 31 Other Ballets 


of | SEATS NOW S%sl&X 2000 SEATS 71c-$1.50 FAx3 


TAX 
MOTION PICTURE 








“and —— 


"A rare, rich and rewarding picture. 





"'——Archer Winsten, N. Y. Post. 


> taken Paramount’s Technicolor Triumph 


“LADY IN THE DARK” 


-— GINGER ROGERS, RAY. MILLAND, 
likely BAXTER, JON HALL with MISCHA 


In Person—THE RHUMBA KING 


XAVIER CUGAT and His Orchestra 
DEAN MURPHY 


PARAMOUNT « TIMES SQUARE 


than = —s—*—“s*‘S PAGE PLAYS 


WARNER 
AUER 








— THE T THEATRE GUILD presente (ia assectation with ‘Jack H. Skirball) 


JACOBOWSKY sn the COLONEL 


The FRANZ WERFEL-S. N. BEHRMAN SeneeT — Cae A ELIA KAZAN 


LOUIS 


CALHERN—ANNABELLAKARLWEIS 
WARD BROMBERG 
MARTIN BECK 


SPNEATRE — 45th St., 
agg MICHAEL TODD presents camemmen 


West of 8th Avenue 
Thurs. & Sat 2:30 








Eves. at 8:30 Mate 
BOBBY CLARK in 


ERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS © Stoged by HASSARD SHORT 
SONGS BY COLE PORTER 

WINTER GARDEN, Bway & 50th St. Mots. Wed. & Saf. \ 
OOO OO 





“A definite hit... gay, glib, daffy — enormously funny.” 


Morehouse, Sun, 


lar- IN THE NEW COMEDY HIT 


- | OVER TWENTY-ONE 


? MUSIC BOX, 45th St. W. of B'way Ci 6-4636—Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2°40 
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If you are planning to run an announcement in The Nation's 


April 


2? 


Spring Book Number, to appear on 22, 
delay. 
; Deadlines: 10, for space 


April 11, Thursday, 


on set copy, or for delivery of plates. 


we urge you to 
your reservation without 
Monday, 


for copy to set; 


] place 
Tuesday, 
OK 


orders; 
13, 


April 
April for final 
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FILMS 


HERE is no reason, after all, why 

a movie musical should not be as 
f {as any other sort of movie. ‘ Cover 
Gi is the first since ‘J op Hat” 
w! n even ests the possibil: 1eS. 
There is nothi in it that approaches 
the dance in the sawed | ivilion in 
the rain in the Astaire-Rogers film 
Much of “Cover Girl,”” for that matter, 
is mot as fresh as it may it 
tts second-handed ; nd its o sional 
failures cannot era pleasure 
of seeing the work of a production com- 
if ( oO k »W cares 
abou nd enjovs w ! 101 

The ) I } 1of il 

€! 1: a Bro n nightclub er 
(Rita Hayw 1) le s ner boss (Gene 
K ), wh for B rdway 
and r ricl men (Otto 
Kru 1 ult 
t period fi 
} r ( Mii 5 H \ 
again) « es a similar trajectory. But 
s ) Ome SK Ss 
SCOT nce as W i 
as W ly and with a 
} ft ¢ . re ) 
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h are not verbally permis- 


whi 
sible in a Holly wood script. As a result, 
Kelly-Hayworth-Bowman 
carry an interest and an 


cations 


triangulation 
emotional weight which are rare enough 
dramatic films, to say noth- 
als. In general, the songs 
besides being quite good 
intensify the characteriza- 
in fact, does his best acting 


Straight 
ing of mus! 
and dances, 
as numbers, 


tions: Kelly, 


“Put Me 


1 +] 
a4i1d 1? Ol 


to the Test’; his nightclub 
servant charm of the best of 
the show are put exactly in their ideal- 
the eight-girl chorus 
exhilarating bang 


ized-realistic key by 
which—with a finely 
starts the picture. Most 


of 
tumes are the most shrewdly pretty I 
any of the 


the cos- 
have seen for a long time: m 
and colors are as good as those in 
Wait.” The color still 


sets 


“Heaven Can 


goes manic occasionally—one moment 
the flesh of the chorus-girls is almost as 
is if Renoir had been 

nical adviser, the next it looks as if 
girls just skipped out of a 
od-bath. But there are some appre- 
tive shades of brick, pavement, and 
id glass in the night streets which 
for the first time, so far as I know, 


begin to colonize potential! 


tne proper 


in films. 


liverse Of color 


In a show so surprisingly full of 


achievement the failures set one’s teeth 


all the more on edge. The period 
flashbacks slacken the picture and, 
within the Ives, clash two periods 
i ty years aj t. The one big produc- 
tion number is just about like any aver- 
wwe thing of its kind. Some of the 
I klyn sets are too cute and air-condi- 


tioned to support the relatively genuine 
characterizations or to help achieve the 
tried for. Some of the 
ul music are pseudo- 
nacreous, routine Jerome Kern; some of 


moods which are 


tunes and incident 


the lyrics are Roget’s-Thesauric, routine 


Ira Gershwin. Several of the dances, 
after establishing uncommonly good 
emotion, plan, and focus, lose every- 


thing in a mere dashing around. Even 
Kelly’s most ambitious dance—a double- 
1et with his conscience, down 
in spite of some 
hair-raising moments, wavers between 
pumped-up despair. It is 
further by 
after a very exciting start on bare-boned 
p iggest, only the dri- 
est sort of drumming should have been 


exposed d 


1 
} 


a late-night street- 
convincing and 
vitieted lush orchestration, 
ano to wht h, | 


ada led 

There are plenty of other letdowns. 
Yet “Cover Girl’ would be worth see- 
ing if only for Rita Hayworth at her 
prettiest (at certain other moments she 


looks as if she were daring you to sj 


your head in her mouth) or, still m 
important, Gene Kelly. Kelly is Lin 
and is capable of failure, as he o. 


sionally proves here. But I can think 9 


no one in Hollywood, just now, w!} 
more satisfying or more hopef 


watch for singing, dancing, or straip 


acting. JAMES AGE 


DRAMA © 


LIZABETH BOWEN'S use of | 
4in “The House in Paris’ —| 
speaking of the book—resembles 
of E. M. Forster. She employs 
dramatic, often arbitrary, events 
are inorganic to the main intention 
the book and therefore basically 
vant. The method has a double 
tage: the superficial interest is 
ened, yet the unlikelihood of any 
event is incapable of destroying 
tral authenticity of the story. TI 
so to speak, is only the shining 








along which the burden of the 
moves forward. 

It is easy to see how 
search of a play might, at first 
see in the plot of “The Hou 
dramatic and even sensational! 
suited to the uses of the stag 
perceptive adapter would also 
second or third thought, that 
plot is functional rather than or: 
three-act précis of that plot wo 
very little to do with the essential! 
tent of Miss Bowen's book—v 
made up of atmosphere, backgr 
characterization, and clashes of 
a level just below the surface of 
consciousness or crude expression 

Messrs. Green and Feilbert 
made the adaptation which just en 
a brief run on Broadway, didn’t 
far as the second thought. They dev: 
a three-act synopsis of the plot 
as a likeness of the book, reminded : 
of those silhouettes cut while you ¥ 
out of very black paper. 

Bad casting in two crucial parts 
counted for further distortion 
duction. The child Leopold—''He ha 
nervous manner. . . . She saw a d 
eyed, very slight little boy who 
either French or Jewish’’—was | 
by a blond cherub. Michael! In 
cast in the part of Max Ebhart, 
child’s father, is dark and slim, ! 
intense smoldering quality of the 
of the book was missing. ‘Intel! 
feeling, force were written all 
him; he did in fact cut ice.” His 
personator did not cut ice, and ga 


ada 
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ression not of frustrated strength 
d weakness. 

Pp ; ++ f le her fi ret 
] jtoer made ner Tirst 


1 


~arance as the ambitious 
Miss Pitoeff is a highly 
tress, she looked the part, and 


» me that she did as well with 


ne 


SULIC: 


. 1 — 1 
ivy allowed. But whereas in 


Mme Fischer's passion for 


n operates in a subtle, com 

ion, in the play the char 

mplified and her mach 

zed. 

of ] pay sical app arance 

) lation to the pal 5 cy 
©) * Kar \ § as ja obo 

itifully right that I find 

where e accidenta 

e ends and the 

of a vy, and even of 

s. One has the feeling 

veis has never } 1y -d any 

it his adv with the 

€ ) ent of a 

I CULUureS S 

efugee. He has no more 

ling stone. He looks and 

had been “trained down” 

of such adventures ar | as 


at had pro- 


suffera of fools, the 
he economy and supple 
en make his f 
e. Yet in the quite differ 

of the prince in ‘‘Rosalinda” 
on\ 2 


producers had better have 

I think, on the kind of 
spoken in plays peopled by 

s of Europe. In ‘Thank You, 
everyone presumably spoke 
yet Svoboda went on in a lingo 
f articles that sounded like the 
English of an immigrant. The 


f the cast spoke ordinary English. 


1. os . 
sky and the Colonel” is set in 
[he two principals are Poles. 


; speaks perfectly good Eng- 


ch is the equivalent of perfectly 
French. The Colonel, though he 
bright as Jacobow sky and has 
re sheltered Life, might also be 
| to speak perfectly good 
nd, therefore, in this play, per- 
1 English. In any case he would 

ik the way he does. His lan- 

ht correspond to the broken 

in uncultivated Pole, but 

to that of a member of an aris 
h, unless I am mistaken, 
1S a matter of course. 


WilO 15S supposed to be a 
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Who hasn’t dreamed of capturing Hitler, of 


making him pay for his crimes? In fact, who 


hasn’t devised some special punishment for der 


fuehrer— hoping someday to watch him squirm 


helplessly before the mighty hand of justice? 
THE TRIAL OF ADOLF HITLER trans- 


ports you-to a front-row seat in the crowded, 


expectant courtroom. You watch the raving 


egomaniac futilely try to escape the inevitable 


verdict, hear him brazenly decry Justice until 


confronted by a final, unexpected witness. 


Michael Young’s prophetic new novel com- 


bines stark realism and imaginative fantasy to 


bring you the realization of your own plan 


for Hitler’s inglorious end. Read it for vi- 


carious satisfaction — read it for sheer 


excitement. Just published. $2.50. 


- 


——. 
pane fitae 


—— yee 


the trial of 


Adolf Hitle 


A Unique Novel by 
MICHAEL YOUNG 


E. P. 
DUTTON 
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NEW YORK 
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I wi n in a play set in | e, 
als 1 a thicl t;: and 
s y ecause ¢ ( n ) 
speak the nes of a play i passable 
| I suspect that the accent was 
€ i d I « W yuld 
| of a prec i ed n to cast 
he th t in the first place. Only 
t fact th a ‘name’ can explain 
that. tor is I ( r lifications 
Her pretty innocuous face can perhaps 
i I i 
1 | ‘ 
be mar 1 the minute-by-min 
t hn i 
| y 
~y 
c jul} 
M MAI LI 
rr or 
MUSIC 
oa a W/O, 
J | . u ) 
O e 


t 1 I iutifui SO nd 
‘ ( ) led 
$s a sness, 

hall; you can 

iden! gin to gal- 

ue i are 

ficuration, and 

awkKwardiy when this npufa- 
hear the awkward 


oF | e fo! Tr econd and 


ondu cr musi orrect uch miS- 


reat deal has been said 
> inns inept use of the or- 


cl i—] dulling of what should 





have been brilliant sonorities, his ob- 
ring of important themes, by poor 


4 


combinations and faulty balances of in- 
struments. And Stock quoted Theodore 


Thomas's comment after a performance 
of the Third Symphony—"'Such fine, 
noble themes, good workmanship, and 
yet such abominably poor orchestration” 


as the impetus for his revision of the 
work. But actually Stock changed not 
only the orchestration but the themes 
and workmanship, adding new counter- 
point which, he said, “{ grew} out of the 
material which Schumann originated,” 
‘a measure here and there in 
er to give greater clarity to Schu- 
I s the t,’ writing a new coda, 
bringing the chief theme of the first 
nt in for the conclusion of the 

t movement, altering rhythms, dis- 
placing accents, and in sum doing the 
Rimsky-Korsakov did with 
Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov.” And 
he result proved Schumann, like Mus- 
to have been the better com- 


Bach certainly requires no help from 
Q; sy itl ; . } aoe Lem 
TOCK With the themes anag Wworkman- 

his Prelude and Fugue; but he 
ts it nevertheless in Stock’s transcrip- 

n oF the W rk for orchestra In the 

first measure of the Prelude there 


is the first of the many alterations that 


Stock makes in Bach’s rhythms; later 
Stock ks on little introductions to the 
ne that is first stated in measure 32, 


adds lines of counterpoint, fills out thin 
contrapuntal textures with chords—all 
to make Bach’s work conform to 
his own taste. And you cam get an idea 
of what that taste ts from one detail of 
Stock oring: the theme stated in 
measure 32 of the Prelude is punctuated 
in the original by a single short pedal- 
note; and the orchestral equivalent 
would be a single bowed or plucked 
note of the string basses; but what 
Stock puts there is a broken chord of 
the harp—from which you also can get 
an idea of what the rest of the scoring 
ike, 

\ecently a Chicago reader gave me a 
description o| the orchestration of Schu- 
bert’s great C major Quintet that Stock 
completed just before his death. “Not 
only did he pass the main themes of the 
movements around among different sec- 


1S 


! 
i 
| 


tions of the orchestra, now violins, now 
cello now woodwinds, now even 
brasses, until they were enfeebled, dis- 
sipated, and deprived of all distin- 
guishing voice. . but when the finale 
was eventually reached, it exploded into 
bursts of percussion, tympani, brasses, 
bells, and general racket similar to the 
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endings Stock gave to his Bach 
scriptions . 

The original scores of Schuman’; 
symphony, Bach’s fugue, and Schuber:’; 
guintet are still available to performer; 
and public; but just as Rimsky-K; 
kov contrived to make his rev 
Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov’ 


only version that we are able to hea; ; 
to this very day, so the only publis ; 
score of Griffes’s “‘Pleasure-Dome of f 
Kubla Khan” is one issued in 1 had ¢ 


incorporates changes in the or 
tion made by Stock. Like Rimsky, § 
prefaces his revision with ex und 


statements that turn out to be 


as Rimsky’s. He performed 

Khan” in January 1920, he Se 
meeting Griffes the followin pd 
at the Pittsfield Chamber M Da 
tival, he suggested that the orches err 
tion could be improved. “Thi rail! 
ily admitted, and we arranged J 


again in order to go over th 
gether. The results of this 
scrutiny are faithfully embod 
revised version.”” But Edward T. M 


, a cied 
in his biography of Griftfes, 


that Griffes was dead in the 
1920, and the conference : ? 
occurred in the autumn of 1 f 
Griffes continued to revise the Q 
til he delivered it to Monteux 
hearsals for the first perf 
Boston on November 28, |! 
must have incorporated in 
changes suggested by Stock that 
found acceptable; and that Grit 





pressed to a colleague his 

i 

with the sound of the work 

‘He told me that during the 

he had never had to change 

It was produced exactly as he . 
ten it.” Mr. Maisel might has ; 
further. It was not until after the | 
ton performances, not until 
written late in December 1 

ilies fe the tow. 6 merge 
Griffes for the first time mer ed b 








Stock’s name in connection with K NE EAS1 
Khan”: “At present Stock has t 

and parts, and I believe he 

produce it sometime this mon I e 
then, even by Stock’s own (mes 


] " ter H Berg 

was when'he first saw the 
. 1 + Bromfie! 

by this tume Griffes had colla; 
Hecht 


there was no time after that 





} 


could have told him what he h 






that could be improved. In oth V 





there was no conference and a am 8. B 


with Grifies on the changes wh 
published nine years later; anc 
action was like that of Rimsky-K 
kov who made after Mussorgsky 

the changes that Mussorgsky had [Brecuriy, 
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jected when alive. B, H. HAGGIN pee 








““\Forget Pol 





Schumann's " 
iz huberr’s Sy fs 
ISKY-N 
re 
The long shadow of death has a ut to 
le t mT , the last scenes of Jewish survival. » Ger- 
mans have occupied Hungary and also it seems, 
I inia and Bulgaria. Close to 2,000,000 Jews 
, 1d to comparative safety in these coun- 
could have reached permanent safety 


ey had been admitted on time into territories 


d Nations’ control. 


be Z Politics vs. Human Lives 


But ruthless indifference, and even hostility on 
t rt of some governments of the United 


Nations, stood in the way of mercy and humanity. 
M I tine, closest, most practical haven, which 
( {| be reached directly from the Balkans by 
railroad or bus, was shut in the faces of those 


» escaped, Many who managed to reach 
es of the Promised Land were driven 
pon the high seas; others were sent 


t ath on the Island of Mauriti ius. 
p y is sanctioned law in Pales- 
White Paper. Six iiila' d thou- 
f that intry, who have direct and 


Or _— d Europe, are powerless 
ing kin. If news of the real 
f » reach the British people, they would 
of their Colonial Office. 


Lest It Be Too Latel 


in Government, with the creation of 
+ 
A 


t Ref Board, opened a bridgehead of 
I ; wainst massacre. It must hold this 
Gril I l, and enlarge it by swift action. 
plex problem of rescuing the Jew- 
j f Europe cannot and should not be 
t sive task of one Government alone. Other 
f ents must cooperate as some are already 
a 


pe that victorious Russia, which already 





oors 3 OF Palestine! 


tics—Opnen 





; =. | +y 5° 
evacuating them deep into her territory, will pur- 


sue her same policy of mercy and will also take 


it upon herself to give a like official warning to 
the Germans and her satellites 
We hope that representations are already being 


4 


made—or will be made soon—to the Turkish Gov- 
h 


ernment to let all Jews who e scape from the Bal- 
kans pass through its territory on the way to 
Palestine, or to any other territory under [ fhe 


Nations’ control. 


The Doors of Palestine Must Be Opened 


The most urgent task, however, is to use the 
good offices of the American Gove rnment in order 
to impress the British Government to immediately 
declare the doors of Palestine open to as many 
escaping ones as may reach her shores. 

This has to be done in complete independence 
of the polit el issues involved. The demand of 
this Committee has nothing to do with post-war 
Palestine. It has nothing to do with Zionist de- 
mand of a Jewish Commonwealth. It is an outery 
to help people in their de pest agony and direst 
danger of their lives. If such danger were to strike 
any people close to the United States, let us say 
in South America, we would cer y 
that these people be admitted, at least tempo- 
rarily, into this country. But the only large-scale 
channel of escape for the Jews of Europe is 
through Turkey to Palestine. This channel should 
not be locked. 

To ask admission for these Jews in order to 
save their lives is not politics. To keep the doors 
of Palestine locked is politics—vicious politie 
The hour is very late, and the night very dark 
indeed, for the remnants of the Jewish people of 
Europe. Great Britain, which has given the world 
the Magna Charta, the blueprint of liberty, can no 
longer block the way of rescue for the pe ople who 








} . 7 : saeeeuiion p ah the ape P . oars . R; . 
© much in saving almost a million Jews, gave the world the Bible. 
ae 
’ ? 
ergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe | WON’T YOU HELP 
mergency | v wi 0 a 
NE EAST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-7237 pe... can vas your nee. Som 3 carry on onr \ 
emendous Pian OT activ ies ou can leip us 
ee . { mobilize public opinion from coast to const 
EXECUTIVE BOARD j You can help us keep alive our headquarters in 
—_ , . Washington, London, Palestine and Turkey to 
CO-CHAIRMEN MEMBERS § continue our work for a people in deepest agony i 
Stella Adler 1. Lipschutz and despair 
ange Will Rogers, Jr. J. 3. Amiel Lawrence Lipton We operate solely through voluntary contri , 
te Bergson Rep. Andrew L. Somers Al Bauer Emil Ludwig butions. By your s ipport will be determined [| 
Mme. Sigrid Undset Y. Bon-Ami Gov. Edward Martin | seg ae “oO ~ae ‘ rect! ~_ se of our fight { 
f «4 4 ‘ 0 Ave 1e@ Jewish peor of irope, 
: old Dr. Maurice William A. Bon-Eliezer Prof. Kirtley Mather ! p - par svar oneanur i 
ae Theodor Bennahum Gov. J. Howard MoGrath } EMERGENCY COMMITTEE TO i 
: of Ve Ving Rabbi Philip 0. Bookstaber Michael Potter , 3 AVE THE JEWISH PEOPLE OF EUROPE 
Bishop James A. Cannon, Jr. Rabbi Baruch Rabinowitz \ 1 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. I 
Viot M. Rat 
VICE-CHAIRMEN: preeetearny ap — I enclose my contribution to enable you to i 
. nate Alan Corelll Curt Riess { . i 
am 8. Be Rep. Samuel Dickstein Samuel Rosen { carry out your tremendous task in the sum 
mane Dean Or. Albert C. Dieffenbaoch Arthur Rosenberg Se ee ee I 
wh mrad Bercoviel George W. Matheson A. Hadani Rafaeli K. Shridharan! | } 
, Herbert 8. Moore Nathan George Horwitt Rabbi Ellezer Sitver | _—— I 
vidion . s* 
Fletcher Pratt E. Jabotinsky Arthur Szyk i ; 
Ke ar W. Ehrhora tee Serat Fritz Kaufman Irving Taitel Address 
ist isa Sergio let 
Nem Melle nt Rose Keane Thomas J. Watson i (By a ruling of the Treasury Department. contributions te I 
SKY S$ an J. Smertenke Emil Lengyet Alex Wilt { this Committee are tax exempt) I 
| Please make checka payable to 
; re ; ; 
cy TIVE DIRECTOR: 8. Mortin. TREASURER: Mrs. John Gunther. SECRETARY: Gabriel Wechsler : Mra. JOUN GUNTHER, Treasurer. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 59 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ie | = 13 14 15 
16 
7 16 19 
2 i 
; a 
25 26 
2/ 2 30 
31 32 
3 3 35 
pO 37 
| 
ACROSS Ride on (anag.) 
1 Just like a man! (hyphen, 3 and 4) Sort of food to appeal to poachers? | 
6 A much-married gentleman (1033- 
975 B.C.) 
9 Not Mr. White’s first name 


A fford ; one 


an opening 


11 Medicine balls, but ‘or the phys- 
ical culturist 
12 Not every question deserves one 


15 Is it the ozone in it that makes it so 
bracing? (t \ Is, 8 and 3) 
16 Peculiar speech: &c., perhaps on the 
automatic telephone 
17 They never stop growing, these 
organs 
19 Land of white elephants 
21 “Turning, f ther iss, the 
common du 
Of opportunity to gold” 
(Wordsworth) 
22 May be something you | not know 
previously 
y Drawba 
25 Tennis term, not th fisherman’s 
lament (two wor ls, 8B and 4) 
27 Cabaret singer paid in kind? 
v stone jug 1 th bad yntents 
$+ 6 6+ 500. That’s clear 
4 Accompaniment of a cry for a color 
» Part of Italy in which the air raid 
precautions are muddled 
6 Art le] 
7M i! ! li not ber i] 


DOWN 


i to put 
ild be 


ome mone y on, 
wri bh 
by a variety of 


wo 
$+ are gail ed 





SHRUB; 7 PRIVATE; 8 DEEPEST; 


23 REDUCED; 2% 


Puss makes her meal 
Small lap—with a pet on it, of | 
course } 
rhis singer was a peach in her day | 
Is it the alcohol in it that makes a | 
patent medicine so popular? 
13 A noisy workman 
An epithet for im 
profuse 


Om co 


OO -] 


i 


M * as 1] 
itation, but most] 


y 


15 The bivalve for all cops 

18 Out of drawing 

20 A Gilbert and Sullivan Princess 
22 They feel quite at home in their 


beds 
The better his business, the more he 
looks down in the mouth 

25 Fancy putting one in a haystack! 
You can fol the flight of this 
bullet 
28 Not a d 


+ 


‘at 


mestic ¢ 
of a cuttle-fish 


30 An ape Is out 
41 J ist so! 
82 Observes either way 


- -_—- > —-— 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 58 
ACROSS 1 EXALTED; 5 INSIPID: 9 CA 
rARRH; 10 CARMIN! 11 RAGED; 12 MAN: | 
13 BLADI M4 DRAPERY 16 EVEREST; 


PLUMBER; 24 ISSUE; 


20 RY- 


IS NUMBERS; 21 
26 RIP; 27 SHERD; 28 HEATHEN 
MANIC; 30 REGARDS; 31 BTARRED 
EHNCORED 2 ANTIGUA; 8 
DAHOMEY; 5 


DOWN :—1 
rIRED; 4 INCENSE; 6 
15 EVE; 
i7 EMU; 18 NEITHER: 10 MUSTANG; 20 
SARONGS; 21 PAPYRUS; 22 BRENNER; | 
ETHER; 27 SIMLA, | 


| 
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4 THEODORE M. GREENE 
and Others 
Liberal Education Re-examined 


A ringing answer to those who say that the war has 
“washed up” higher education in the liberal arts plus 
plea for a modernized version of liberal 
Embodies the final conelu- 
American 


an ¢ 
ecduc iti n 


oquent 
after the war 
a committee appointed by 
of Learned Societies to inquire into the place 


sions the 


Council 
of the humanities in education. “For college teachers 
and administrators this book goes on the ‘imperative’ 
list."—Journal of Higher Education. $2.50 


4 ALGO D. HENDERSON 


Vitalizing Liberal Education 


Here is a positive, modern program of college educa- 


to today’s needs and social changes. 
President of Antioch College, the author presents 


persuasively proposals at opposite ends of the poles 


tion related 


of educational philosophy from Van Doren’s “Liberal 
Fducation” and he thus is bound to arouse enthu- 
siastic endorsement or its opposite. “Authoritative, 
enlightening, convincing and interesting.’ —Library 


Journal, $2.50 


4 FRANK AYDELOTTE 


Breaking the Academic Lockstep 


This book examines and appraises a variety of typ- 
ical plans for the use of the honors system in the 
colleges and universities of the country. The experi- 
ence of one hundred and thirty institutions has been 
drawn upon to show methods employed and results 
obtained. The author made a conspicuous success in 
this field as President of Swarthmore College. Indis- 
pensable to any institution contemplating alterations 
of their curricular plans. $2.50 


4 WILLIAM E. VICKERY 
and STEWART G. COLE 


Intercultural Education in 
American Schools 


America’s schools rests the responsibility of 
the threat to national democratic unity— 
cultural prejudice. This volume, 
series of teachers’ manuals (now in its 


Wirt 
overcoming 


! 


loc ! 
cial, religious and 


the first in a 
second printing), analyzes the origin and nature of 
prejudice and gives the specific methods and tech- 
niques for handling this problem at different age 


levels. Acclaimed by the emtire educational world. $2.00 


Write for new descriptive folder, “What 


¢ ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


Education Between Two Worlds 


“I know of no statement of educational philosophy 
which so courageously gives teachers a credo for our 
times. It is a blow between the eyes !"—-MAx Lerner. 
“The most provocative tract I have read on education 
in a decade.”"—Harry D. Gineonse. “An eloquent 
and honest invocation of freedom in the life of the 
. should be common reading for the 
$3.00 


whole world .. 
whole world.’”—Scorr BUCHANAN. 


4 McCONNELL, MELBY 
and ARNDT 


New Schools for a New Culture 


The encouraging and exciting story of the conspicu- 
ously successful experiment of the New School, Evans- 
ton, Ill, in a new kind of high schoo] education con- 
ducted not only to teach democracy but to teach 
democratically. “The best presentation I have seen of 
the needed new secondary education.”—WrmuaAm H. 
Kicpatrick. “Places education in the very forefront 
of practical democratic living.”—New Republic. $2.50 


B. BERKSON 


Education Faces the Future 


Dr. Berkson was co-recipient of the coveted William 
Heard Kilpatrick Award for the most distinguished 
contribution to the philosophy of education during 
the past two years. He was cited for his life-long 
devotion to education, and especially for his book, 
“Education Faces the Future.” Other published 
works by Dr. Berkson include “Theories of Amer- 
icanization” and “A Pretace to a Philosophy of 
Education.” $3.50 


4 ERNEST O. MELBY, 
Editor 
Mobilizing Educational Resources 


For Winning the War and the Peace 


Eight outstanding educational authorities here give 
timely and frank consideration to the need of central- 
ized iacilities to implement the educational programs 
of numerous war agencies and to the inevitable need 
of Federal educationai authority for leadership and 
support as a means of democratizing the power base 
The Sixth Yearbook of 

$2.50 


of educational control. 


John Dewey Society. 


Is Happening to American Education?” 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 49 East 33rd Street * New York 16, N.Y. 
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